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A Unique New England Industry 


There are very few manufacturing 
industries in New Hampshire that 
have been in continuous operation 
for a period of over seventy years, 
and in the entire United States the 
number of business enterprises that 
have carried on for that length of 
time without cessation could be 
counted in a very few figures. It is, 
therefore, rather interesting to New 
Hampshire people to note that the 
flour mills at Penacook, which are 
situated on the Contoocook River 
near its junction with the Merri- 
mack, are not only one of the state’s 
very oldest industries, but are other- 
wise unique in that there is no other 
plant of similar sort in New Hamp- 
shire, or in New England, which is 
competing directly and successfully 
with the great western flour mills in 
a line of business which has always 
belonged peculiarly to the west. 


The flour mills at Penacook, which 
have a 24 hour capacity of 500 bar- 
rels of various ‘commercial grades 
of flour, and which are combined 
with feed mills, are: operated by 
Stratton & Co.,.a New Hampshire 
corporation. 


The flour mill was first built in 
1857 by C. & J. C. Gage of Boscawen. 
While the flour mill was still new, 
and within two years after the time 
it was built, it was sold to John H. 
Pearson & Co. of Concord, who op- 
erated the mills and kept a ware- 


house in Railroad Square. In 1867 
the Pearsons sold out to Barron, 
Dodge & Co., who carried on the 
flour business for about four years 
until 1871, when the firm of Whitch- 
er & Stratton was formed, a business 
concern well remembered by the old- 
er residents of Concord and Bosca- 
wen. 


Upon the retirement of Whitcher 
some years later, Henry C. Merrill 
of Manchester joined George L. 
Stratton and William K. MacFarland, 
and the mills were re-built and mod- 
ernized and the business was carried 
on under the name of Stratton, Mer- 
rill & Co. John H. Blanchard of Con- 
cord was a partner for a time, but 
he retired in 1885,-and John Walter 
Johnston of Manchester entered the 
partnership, which was changed 
over into a corporation in 1913. 

Under the direction of Messrs. 
Stratton, MacFarland and Johnston 
the flour business was built up to 
large proportions and business was 
secured” throughout:-New England, 
spreading the fame of Stratton’s 
flour far and wide, until today the 
name is a household word wherever 
flour is used, and is a standard of 
quality in the trade. 


The three partners, portraits of 
whom are shown herewith, have 
probably enjoyed as wide an ac- 
quaintance in the mercantile life of 
New Hampshire as any men who 
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AIR PLANE VIEW OF STRATTON & COMPANY’S MILLS, PENACOOK, N. H. 
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GEORGE L. STRATTON 





have ever done business in this state. 
And while all of them have now 








WILLIAM K. McFARLAND 


seems to be no reason why they 
should cease for another seventy 
years. 


Although the Stratton mill is 
small when compared with the great 
flour mills of the west, still it con- 
sumes an amount of grain which is 
often surprising to persons who are 
not familiar with the wheat business. 
A 500 barrel mill, like the Stratton 
mill, will grind in 24 hours 2,500 
bushel of wheat. This represents 








passed away the mills still continue 
with reputation and output un- 
diminished, and apparently, there 





JOHN WALTER JOHNSTON 





the wheat from probably 160 acres 
of an average yield. 

At the time of the war New Hamp- 
shire people were urged to plant as 
much wheat as they could, although 
generally there is none raised in this 
state. A number of persons planted 
varying sized pieces and there was 
some question raised as to what 
could be done with the crop. Some 
amateur wheat farmers believed 
that there would be so large a sur- 
plus that there would be no way of 
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earing for it. The Stratton Co. 
agreed to buy all the wheat that was 
raised in this state and it was 
thought by some that they had taken 
on rather a large contract. As a 
matter of fact, all the wheat that 
was raised in New Hampshire at 
that time was ground at the Stratton 
mills in less than one day’s run. 
The great bulk of the wheat 


wheat is planted inthe. spring and 
harvested in September. By far the 
larger part of the wheat raised in 
this country is winter wheat, and it 
makes a very superior sort of flour. 

The flour milling business has 
changed entirely in its methods 
within comparatively recent years 
from the old fashioned grinding on 
stones to the modern machinery, 
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Offices and Warehouse of Stratton & Co., Depot Square, Concord, N. H. 


ground at Penacook is from, Mich- 
igan, Ohio and Indiana, with con- 
siderable from New York state, 
these being the states that grow the 
highest grades of winter wheat. 
Winter wheat is wheat that is plant- 
ed in the fall and sprouts a few inch- 
es high, then lies under the snow 
through the winter and grows rapid- 
ly again in the spring, until it is 
ready to harvest in July. Spring 


whereby the wheat kernel is sep- 
arated into its various parts and sev- 
eral different commercial grades of 
flour are worked out from the same 
lot of wheat. In order to compete in 
the flour trade, it is necessary to 
make special runs of flour for differ- 
ent purposes. Stratton & Company’s 
mill can make five grades of flour at 
the same time from one lot of wheat, 
all these grades being distinct and 
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different. The mill will grind three 
of them and the other two are ob- 
tained by blending. 

In order to compete in the mar- 
kets for business there must be flour 
for bread making, another kind for 
pastry and pie bakers, flour of a very 
soft and white texture for cake 
bakeries, another sort for cracker 
bakers, doughnut making, and so on 
with each style of cookery. To pro- 
duce flour from any particular ship- 
ment of wheat, which will fulfill 
these requirements, is an art as 
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exact and skillful as one will find in 
any sort of manufacturing business 
in the world. That the Penacook 
mills should have succeeded over so 
long a period of. years in competing 
with the rest of the. United States 
in this line is indeed a tribute to the 
methods and the skill with which 
this business is conducted. Visitors 
at the mill are always welcome and 
the processes that may be seen there 
never fail to interest those who in- 
spcet the plant. 





Keepsake House 
By OLIVE G. RUNNER 


I know the dearest little house 
Beside a winding lane, 

Where apple trees, set close about, 
Nod at the window pane; 


Where lilacs guard the old front door 
With latch-string hanging out, 

And songs of thrush and oriole 
Come lilting all about. 


The little house is weathered brown, 
And the worn and battered door 

Bears marks of snows and rain and sun 
Of a hundred years or more. 


Within, the wide and ample hearth, 
The great crane hanging low 
Breathes old-time hospitality 
That will not let me go. 


It calls insistently in May, 
However far I roam, 

For lilac time is homing time 
And Keepsake House is home. 


Hartford, Conn. 
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A Privateersman of the Revolution 
By JOHN BARTLETT MESERVE 





The wilderness of ancient New 
England, with its perils, became a 
sanctuary. Its broad expanses gave 
play to the imaginations of men, who 
strove to conceive a condition of liv- 
ing in which the palpable errors of 
existing forms in Europe, might be 
avoided. In America, all of the con- 
ditions, ecclesiastical, social and po- 
litical, were favorable for the full 
unfolding of the theories, implicit in 
the independent doctrine which was 
then engrossing the affairs of Eng- 
land. The Colonists were securely 
beyond the range of restraint of 
bishops; the inhospitable character 
of the land and of its aboriginal in- 
habitants rendered inevitable a high 
degree of social cohesion and eco- 
nomic equality; and the remoteness 
and preoccupation of the royal gov- 
ernment prevented any effective con- 
trol from England, over the political 
institutions that developed. There 
resulted that aggregation of commu- 
nities, democratic in institution and 
independent in both ecclesiastical 
and secular organization, which con- 
stituted Colonial New England. 


Early in the colonial life of the Col- 
onies, they began to develop a com- 
mercial independence and from the 
New England shipyards came fleets 
of merchant vessels which were to 
invade every port in the world. In- 
terference and regulation by the 
British government irked the rest- 
less colonists and it was not a stretch 
of the imagination to realize that a 
separation from the mother country 
would sooner or later transpire. 

Events hastened toward the Rev- 
olution. The spirit of the Republic 
was begotten in the sorrows of early 
settlement and born amid the travail 
of the struggling colonial days; it 
was christened without the walls of 
Louisburg in 1745; rocked in the 
cradle of the Revolution and finally 
confirmed in its complete fruition at 
Appomatox. 

The long tedious years of the War 
for Independence challenged the vi- 
tality and resources of the colonies. 
It seemed a hopeless task which the 
American Colonies had undertaken, 
without a single vessel of war, to op- 
pose the magnificent navy of Great 





John Bartlett Meserve was born in DeKalb County, Indiana, Nov. 17, 1869, son 


of True Whitcher and Atline (Stearns) Meserve. 
his infancy, where he was educated in the public schools. 


His parents removed to Kansas in 
He read law at Abilene, 


Kansas in the office of former Senator Burton; was admitted to the bar in May 1895, 
and immediately commenced practice in Florence, Fremont Co., Colorado. He served 
in the Colorado Legislature in 1903, and removed to Tulsa, Oklahoma in March 1906; 
was president of the board of Free holders that framed the present charter of the 
city, in 1908; was assistant U. S. Attorney for the Eastern District of Oklahoma, 
from 1908 to 1918; Municipal Counselor for Tulsa, 1915—1917; Assistant Attorney 
for the U. S. Shipping Board at Washington, 1923 to 1925, then returning to Tulsa, 
where he has since been in general practice. On December 28, 1898 he married Miss 
Myrtle Broughton, daughter of William H. Broughton of Abilene, Kansas. Thev 
have one daughter, Mrs. Glenn A. Campbell, and two grand-daughters, Mary Jane and 
Naomi Glenn. Mr. Meserve is a member of the Episcopal Church, the Masonic orders, 
the Sons of the American Revolution, the Society of the Colonial Wars, and served on 
the local Council of Defense in the World War. 
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Britain. The British navy, at that 
time, consisted of no less than three 
hundred and fifty-six vessels; one 
hundred and forty of them being 
ships-of-the-line,—that is, great 
floating forts mounting 74 guns and 
more. The inhabitants of the thir- 
teen colonies, in 1776, numbered less 
than one-half of the present popula- 
tion of the city of New York, but 
there were probably as many native 
born sailors following the deep sea, 
as there are today. This situation 
arose from the fact that all of our 
large centers of population were on 
the sea coast; highways and roads 
were few and in very indifferent con- 
dition and it was by the sea that the 
colonies kept in touch with each 
other and, by the waterways, that 
they carried on their commerce. At 
that time it took little or no training 
to transform a merchant sailor into 
a man-of-wars-man. There was no 
complicated machinery to learn; the 
ropes and orders were the same; and 
the guns on a merchant vessel— 
ships sailing in foreign waters were 
all armed in those days—were the 
same as those upon a vessel in the 
government service, only smaller. It 
was this easy adaptability of the 
American merchant sailor that ac- 
complished much to save the cause 
of the colonies. At the inception 
Britain attempted to blockade the 
American ports, against which the 
weak government had no navy with 
which to oppose. Measures were de- 
vised when Congress authorized the 
arming of privately owned vessels, 
which it commissioned to prey upon 
the commerce and shipping of Great 
Britain. These “privateers” slipped 
to sea from almost every harbor and 
well did they account themselves. 


To read of their adventures is stir- 
ring to the blood. In Homeric deeds 
have they written a chapter in the 
history of the nation. But for their 
yeoman service, the story might 
have been different. 

A fearless privateersman of the 
Revolution, was Captain William Col- 
lins Meserve, the only son and child 
of Captain John Meserve and Sarah 
Mills, his wife, who was born at 
Portsmouth, New Hampshire on 
November 8, 1758. His father, Capt. 
John Meserve, had sailed from Ports- 
mouth, in January 1760 upon a ship 
which never came again. He was 
shipwrecked and: lost at sea in the 
waters of the North Atlantic. Cap- 
tain William Collins Meserve was a 
grandson of Colonel Nathaniel Me- 
serve, the hero of the seige of Louis- 
bourg in 1745*. (Granite Monthly, 
Vol. LIX, pp. 22 et seq.) He was in 
the direct line of descent from Greg- 
oire Messervy, who was living in the 
Isle of Jersey in 1495. The Captain 
was raised by a widowed mother and 
apparently few restraints were 
thrown about his early years. His 
childhood home was contiguous to 
the wharves of old Portsmouth, and 
his earliest associations were with 
the sailors and seamen who frequent- 
ed the shores. At the age of fourteen 
years, he ran away from home and 
went to sea, and this life he was 
destined to follow for thirty years. 

Vice was bold in those days and 
while manners were courtly, they 
were coarse. Life upon the open sea 
was free from restraint, save the sea 
captain’s word. Good fists and 





* The writer is a thrice great grandson 
of Colonel Nathaniel Meserve and a great 
grandson of Captain William Collins Me- 
serve. 
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prowess to use them adjusted differ- 
ences between sailors. Each man 
was the judge and executioner of 
the things which concerned him, and 
to the young sea lad, the law of the 
“survival of the fittest” early im- 
pressed itself. He was but a young 
sea lad when the stirring scenes were 
being enacted which led to the Rev- 
olution. When the war came he had 
become a sea captain and had enjoy- 
ed a career of hardihood and adven- 
ture at an age when “piracy” was 
yet in flower. He had touched at, 
and was familiar with, the colonial 
ports from Portsmouth to Havana. 
His earliest sea ventures were upon 
crafts owned by the Prince Brothers 
of Boston. 

The hardy sailors of New. England 
had sailed the seven seas, and the 
shops of old Portsmouth displayed 
quaint wares and products, brought 
from every clime. The War of the 
Revolution attracted these hardy 
and fearless seamen to the service of 
the colonies. They became pri- 
vateersmen and sailed forth to dis- 
pute with Britain, the mastery of 
the sea, and were most destructive 
of the navy and commercial shipping 
of England. 


England’s commercial shipping 
made rich prizes, highly attractive 
to the American privateersman. 
During the Revolution, a situation 
bordering upon piracy was engender- 
ed. Zealous commanders interpreted 
their instructions as indicated by 
Chief Justice Marshall, who, in his 
Life of Washington at this period 
says: 

“Though general letters of repris- 
al were not immediately granted by 


Congress to their Continental Cruis- 
ers, a measure of equal efficacy, but 
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less hostile in appearance, was adopt- 
ed. Their ships of war were author- 
ized to capture all vessels employed 
in giving assistance to the enemy in 
any manner whatsoever; and the 
forms used were such that no cap- 
ture could be made which might not 
be construed to come within it.” 
Thus the character of privateering 
which was practiced was not only 
fatal to British shipping, but became 
quite lucrative to commanders and 
crews. 


Says Jamison in “Privateering and 
Piracy in the Colonial Period,” 1923, 
at page 9 of the preface: 


“But wide as is the legal distinc- 
tion between the authorized warfare 
of the privateer and the unauthor- 
ized violence of the pirate, in prac- 
tice, it was difficult to keep the pri- 
vateer and his crew, far from the 
eye of authority, within the bounds 
of legal conduct, or prevent him 
from branching out his operations 
into piracy, especially if a mere 
privateering cruise were proving un- 
profitable. Privateering was open 
to many abuses and it was not with- 
out good reason that the leading 
powers of Europe in 1856, by the 
Declaration of Paris, agreed to its 
abandonment.” 


These hardy privateersmen render- 
ed great and most effective service 
during the Revolution. The Amer- 
ican people have been taught for gen- 
erations that our Independence was 
achieved almost entirely through the 
efforts of the land forces. Com- 
parisons will prove a surprise. We 
all know that Washington took one 
thousand prisoners at Trenton; Gates 
made some eight thousand prisoners 
at Saratoga, and the American and 
French captured about seven thous- 
and at Yorktown. It is not general- 
ly known that in the same period, 
fully sixteen thousand prisoners were 
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taken by our sea forces. (History of 
American Privateers,” by Maclay.) 

Commissions to privateersmen 
were not issued without discrimina- 
tion. Fitness and integrity were 
judged with care before sanctions of 
the government were extended. In 
addition to the rigid rules of war, 
sealed undertakings were exacted 
from the commanders, which con- 
tained conditions of striking interest. 

During the Revolution, Captain 
Meserve entered the service of his 
country as a privateersman, enlist- 
ing from Boston. (‘Massachusetts 
Soldiers and Sailors of the Revolu- 
tion,” Vol. X, at page 695.) The first 
record of his service as a privateers- 
man is found in Massachusetts Ar- 
chives CLXIX, 229, in the office of 
the Secretary of State at Boston, 
which is a petition identifying him 
as a First Lieutenant under Captain 
Nathaniel Thayer, upon the brigan- 
tine SATISFACTION. This petition 
was dated April Ist, 1778. It ap- 
pears that after having served in 
this capacity for five months, he was 
commissioned Commander of the 
schooner GENERAL LINCOLN. 
This record is found in Massachu- 
setts Archives CLXVIII, 122, at Bos- 
ton and consists of a petition signed 
by one Job Prince under date of Aug- 
ust 31, 1778, addressed to the Coun- 
cil of the State of Massachusetts, pe- 
titioning for the appointment of the 
captain as Commander of the schoon- 
er GENERAL LINCOLN. 

The GENERAL LINCOLN was a 
schooner of about sixty tons, mount- 
ing ten carriage guns, four cohorns 
and two swivels, and manned by a 
crew of forty-five men. Serving un- 
der Captain Meserve were, Joshua 





Pillsbury, First Lieutenant; 


John 
Tucker, Second Lieutenant and John 


Casneau, Master. 
cites: 

“Said schooner is intended to 

cruise against the enemies of these 
United States.” 
Attached to the petition is an Order 
of Council, dated August 31, 1778, 
directing that the commission be is- 
sued. 

In the office of the Secretary of 
State at Boston, are the originals of 
two bonds, signed by the Captain 
with sureties, which are of interest. 
These bonds are dated at Boston on 
August 31, 1778. One bond (“Mass- 
achusetts Archives, Armed Vessels, 
Bonds, V, 331) is in the sum of Five 
Thousand Dollars. Henry Laurens 
Esquire and other Members of the 
Continental Congress are named as 
obligees and the bond is conditioned: 

“To make capture of vessels and 
cargoes belonging to the crown and 
subjects of Great Britain, shall not 
exceed or transgress the Powers and 
Authorities which shall be contained 
in said commission, but shall in all 
things observe and conduct himself 
and govern his crew, by and accord- 
ing to the same; and shall make Re- 
paration for all Damages sustained 
by any Misconduct or Unwarrant- 
able Proceedings of himself or the 
Officers or Crew of the said schoon- 
er.” 

The other bond (Massachusetts 
Archives Armed Vessels, Bonds V, 
332,) is in the sum of Four Thousand 
Pounds; names the Treasurer of the 
Commonwealth of Massachusetts as 
obligee and contains the following 
conditions which are of striking in- 
terest and suggestive: 

“Commander of the Armed Vessel 


called the GENERAL LINCOLN, 
shall well and truly put on shore and 


The petition re- 
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deliver to the Commissary of Prison- 
ers in some of the United States, all 
Prisoners by him captured and shall 
not carry out with him any Person in 
Pay of this State or any Officer or 
Soldier belonging to the Continental 
Army.” 

Obviously, this latter bond reflects 
the purpose by Congress to safe- 
guard the care and disposition of anv 
British subjects which might fall 
into the hands of this quasi indepen- 
dent arm of the government. It is 
also manifest that Congress proposed 
that all privateering operations 
should be wholly independent from 
the regular landed and naval forces 
of the colonies. Congress, evidently, 
was not unmindful of the hardy 
character of the grim patriots it had 
called to and commissioned under 
the colors. 


The American Privateersman, in 
the War of the Revolution, was a 
character of intrepidity and courage, 
who had won his spurs in maritime 
commerce amid the continuous men- 
ace of piracy upon the open sea. He 
had sailed in an armed vessel and 
was not unused to open conflict with 
these vultures of the ocean. He was 
grim, determined and relentless in 
dealing with these adversaries. The 
old sea captains of New England ask- 
ed no quarter and gave none in re- 
turn. The white flag never went up. 
He dealt with a foe who feared no 
restraint of law and who disposed of 
the vanquished at the yardarm or 
the plank. He measured his repris- 
als by the same law. Few pirates 
were brought into port in chains by 
the fearless old sea captains of old 
New England. Such was the fibre 
of the bold, fearless, independent 
characters whom Congress commis- 
sioned as privateersmen and sent 


forth to answer Britain’s challenge 
upon the sea. They answer the 
query of why it became difficult for 
Britain to provision her army in 
America, and why the merchant ma- 
rine of Great Britain was sent 
scurrying from the sea and terror 
invaded every port in England. They 
were America’s answer to the savage 
edict of the North ministry of No- 
vember 20, 1775, outlawing the col- 
onies and directing that their sea- 
men be hanged. 

Congress was keenly alive to the 
service of these patriots, but with 
wise precaution, by strict regulation 
and the exaction of a bond of the 
character given by Captain Meserve, 
brought their operation within the 
dignity of legalized warfare. It is 
difficult for us, at this age, to proper- 
ly visualise the necessities of the sit- 
uation, as Congress saw them. Be 
it said to his eternal credit, that it 
was an unsullied and untarnished 
commission which the bold pri- 
vateersman of the Revolution, sur- 
rendered back to his country, when 
our independence was won. He came 
of an heroic age and in the dawning 
hours of the Republic rendered an 
heroic service. 

The career of Captain Meserve as 
a privateersman was prolific of thrill- 
ing incidents, and in after years, he 
related many encounters with British 
armed Merchantmen. His exper- 
ience ultimately ended in his capture 
by the British and nearly cost him 
his life. He had intercepted success- 
fully, a number of British trading 
vessels and, acting through misin- 
formation or ignorance that New 
York was in the possession of the 
British, sailed into that harbor to 
discharge prisoners. He and his 
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crew were promptly detained and 
made prisoners and, after a brief 
detention in New York, were sent to 
Halifax for incarceration and sub- 
jected to much inhuman treatment. 
Efforts were made by the British 
officers, by offers of bribes and then 
by threats, to induce him to desert 
the cause of the colonies and join the 
British colors. The sturdy young 
patriot defiantly refused to abandon 
his country. An attempt was made, 
thereafter, to poison him and the 
members of his crew, by giving them 
poisoned ale to drink. A humane of- 
ficer with whom the Captain had be- 
come acquainted, gave him a warn- 
ing shake of the head ere he had im- 
bibed the poisoned glass and thus his 
tragic ending was averted. He be- 
came quite ill from this experience, 
but recovered and in due time re- 
turned to Portsmouth. Many of the 
members of his crew succumbed. 
The Captain lost much of his hair. 

History attaches much infamy to 
Great Britain in her treatment of 
colonial prisoners during the Rev- 
olution. Some were taken to English 
prisons; others were deported to and 
abandoned upon the unfrequented 
shores of Africa, without hopes of 
ever seeing home or America again, 
while thousands were crowded upon 
prison ships. Many perished from 
ill use, starvation and exposure. It 
is of record that many were poisoned 
by design. (‘‘American Prisoners of 
the Revolution,” by Danske Dand- 
ridge.) 

At the conclusion of his military 
service, and in 1782, Captain Meserve 
married Deborah, a daughter of Cap- 
tain John Bartlett and Elizabeth 
Hodgdon, his wife of Portsmouth. 
Captain John Bartlett was likewise a 


sea captain and died in 1775. 


His 
name has become a patronymic in 
the family. 

The sea experiences of Captain Me- 
serve extended over a period of 


thirty years. They were years 
fraught with the perils and hard- 
ships incident to a sea captain’s life 
of that rugged period. He had de- 
scended from an ancestry of marin- 
ers and it was but quite natural that 
he should follow the sea. He was a 
jovial, convivial character, and took 
the dangers and hardships of the sea 
as a consequence. His wife wearied 
of his long absences from home and 
besought him to abandon the sea. 
The Captain was unsympathetic at 
first, but it seems that along late in 
1796, there came a day when the old 
skipper came into port, after a des- 
pairing absence, a much despirited 
man. There had been a shipwreck 
of his vessel somewhere, and in some 
manner, and all was lost. This was 
his own ship. How he reached home, 
it is not preserved to us to know. 
Some say he was over-matched in a 
contest with pirates, but escaped and 
lay ill for months at a port in France. 
At any rate, his long career upon the 
sea was at an end. During his ab- 
sence, the home at Portsmouth had 
burned and yielding sympathetically, 
to the insistence of his wife, the de- 
cision to remove to Goshen, New 
Hampshire, was made. The old 
Province Road connecting the Mer- 
rimack River at Penacook, with the 
Connecticut River at Old Fort Num- 
ber Four, now Charlestown, crossed 
at Goshen and gave to that settle- 
ment, some importance. Many sol- 
diers of the Revolution from Ports- 
mouth and Kittery, settled along the 
“Great Road,” as it was called at 
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that time. A farm of one hundred 
and fifty acres was purchased at 
Goshen, from John Lane on Decem- 
per 31, 1796 and thither the old Cap- 
tain removed with his family, early 
in 1797. The farm skirts the Sun- 
apees, and has never been credited 
as one of the best, although the land 
is quite level and was easy of cul- 
tivation. Here, the Captain settled 
down to a farmer’s life and was en- 
gaged largely in raising hops. That 
he was able to adjust himself to the 
quietitude of this life, is worthy of 
remark. The old farm is now aban- 
doned for its use as such, although 
the fast decaying remnants of his 
ancient farm house still linger. 


Naturally, the scenes of his earlier 
years were his engrossing themes in 
after years. Like Goldsmith’s bro- 
ken soldier, “he could talk the night 
away.” His sea experiences con- 
tributed a fund of actual adventures 
of hardship and daring from which 
he drew. On a return voyage from 
Havana, the yellow fever broke out 
among his crew, from which all died 
save he and his mate. He told of 
mutinous crews brought into sub- 
jection by the use of his own good 
fists or cat-o-nine tails. He related 
of fights with Spanish and Algerian 
corsairs. His privateering exper- 
iences were ever engrossing themes. 
The range of his sea activities may 
be judged from the following, taken 
from a “Sketch of Goshen” by Wal- 
ter R. Nelson, at page 46: 


“Seven bushels of Spanish Silver 
had Captain William Meserve when 
he retired from a long and active sea 
life, to a farm in North Goshen. At 
least he is reported to have recover- 
ed that amount from an old Spanish 
wreck, and at his death in 1824, sev- 
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eral quarts of the old pieces were 
still left.” 


Many corsairs flying the Spanish 
flag infested the seas during those 
days and not a few acts of piracy 
were committed beneath the Cast- 
ilian colors. The Spanish wreck, 
above adverted to, may not have been 
a derelict when the old Captain first 
visioned it upon the high seas, but 
manifestly, in the honors, he did not 
retire second best in any encounter 
which may have resulted. But much 
which was done in those days must 
be attributed to the imperfect civil- 
ization of the times and the grim 
necessities to which the old sea far- 
ing men were driven. 


There was much of the romantic 
and not a little of pathos in the old 
captain’s life. Of early home train- 
ing and its influence, he appears to 
have had little or none and we can 
vision him as a young lad, without 
restraint, running the streets of 
Portsmouth—the old town’s prover- 
bial “had boy.” The formative days 
of his character were spent at sea, 
amidst elements which were wild and 
among associates who were wilder 
still. We can feature the native cour- 
age and ability of hos race, early as- 
serting themselves when, as a young 
man, he became a sea captain. The 
days of his apprenticeship upon the 
seas were days when piracy was 


‘rife and danger lurked in the offing. 


Doubtless, he could and did fight with 
his fists when backed against the rail 
of his ship by a mutinous crew and 
was as relentless with mutineers as 
the times required. In dealing with 
piracy he probably recognized the 
law of the sea. The expletives of his 
vocabulary, perhaps were sufficiently 
expressive, when occasion seemed to 
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demand, but that he was the soul of 
courage and honor, all sources of in- 
formation agree. He led a hard life, 
among calloused men and amid the 
uncontrolable elements of the’ sea. 

He was twenty-nine years of age 
when he married Deborah Bartlett 
To this truly sweet character, as 
she sat at her spinning wheel, in the 
Colonial days of the long ago, the 
sturdy young captain fresh from the 
service of his country, whispered 
the old, old story of man’s love for 
woman. She was a noble Christian 
character and her influence brought 
into the captain’s life a glimpse of 
the higher virtues.- One of the mark- 
ed impulses of the old captain’s life 
was the tender affection which he 
bore for her. Her influence with him 
was paramount. He went to church 
with her and stood at the font in 
old Queen’s Chapel Church in Ports- 
mouth, when his children were bap- 
tized. Whether he ever affiliated 
with any church, it is not preserved 
to us to know, but we cannot note 
therein any departure from the hab- 
its of other men. His moral charac- 
ter was unblemished and the highest 
fidelity characterized the fulfillment 
of his every engagement. Who can 
look into the silent soul and see the 
hope and confidence and joy that 
may come from out of the chaos of 
strife and doubt of the years? 


Let us measure this grim old an- — 


cestor by the times in which he lived, 
the service in which he was engaged 
and the associations which that ser- 
vice necessarily entailed, giving ac- 
count to the apparent lack of home 
life and its influence to which he was 
entitled. He was the product of that 
mysterious jungle that grows just 
without the garden wall where civil- 





ization conveniently throws its weeds 
and its vices. Perhaps it may be 
said, that he was born and reared 
upon the very outskirts of oppor- 
tunity, but that under the discipline 
of adversity, developed a touch of 
genius. Ere his earthly service clos- 
ed, the fine soul of his ancestry had 
asserted itself; subsequent events 
dealt sympathetically with him and 
through open doors, fate led him 
forth into the clear sunlight and be- 
yond the eclipse of his early life. He 
became one of the most highly re- 
spected and loved pioneers of western 
New Hampshire. 

In the spring of 1824, the snows 
of winter were slowly melting along 
the Sunapees, but as yet, only the 
initial marks of the approaching 
season were beginning to evidence 
themselves. Another bleak winter 
of New England was passing as the 
grim old privateersman was linger- 
ing within the shadow. He was 
paused for the Great Adventure. The 
“clear call” for the last voyage had 
come. Mystic hands unreefed the 
sails of his phantom barque, as it 
left the shores of time, guided as of 
yore, by the stars. Of his course, we 
have no chart; to what Sunny Isle 
he may, at last have come, we can- 
not know; but this we firmly feel, 
that a life of rugged courage, fidelity 
and homely virtue must end in re- 
ward. Every sense compels the ‘be- 
lief; all creation reasons it and the 
loves of a man threading every fibre, 
burdening his joys and filling his 
soul, give the one and only answer, 
for the sweetest words in all human 
speech are lipped by faith. 

Captain Meserve died at Goshen, 
New Hampshire on March 28, 1824, 
and his wife died there on March 24, 
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1831. Both are buried in the North 
Goshen Cemetery some four miles 
northeast of Goshen. 

The Captain had seven children: 

Susan, born Sept. 14, 1784, mar- 
ried Walter Lear and died March 6, 
1858. 

* John Bartlett, born Nov. 3, 1786, 
married Mary Thatcher on March 27, 
1808 and died Dec. 21, 1865. 

Charles Hanson, born Jan. 8, 1790, 
married Mary Young in 1813 and 
died Nov. 27, 1880. 

William Collins, born May 26, 
1792.. 

Samuel Marshal, baptized Oct. 8, 
1795 and buried Nov. 13, 1796. 

Samuel, born Oct. 26, 1798, mar- 
ried Eunice Willey on May 16, 1821 
and died Sept. 10, 1872. 

Hannah Gunnison, born April 20, 
1801, married Calvin Thatcher on 
Sept. 25, 1823 and died May 12, 
1887. 

The living descendants of the old 
Captain are scattered variously from 
Vermont to the Pacific coast, and 
from the Lakes to the Gulf. Man- 
ifestly in the heart of each there will 
ever abide a sense of gratitude and 
tender respect toward the memory 
of the humanely disposed British 
officer at Halifax, who so opportunely 
warned the old Captain and averted 
his premature death. 


With the passing of the old Cap- 
tain, the story of his descendants 
shifts from the ancestral common- 
wealth of New Hampshire, to the 
storied west. But to them, hallowed 
in memory is the old Granite State, 
which had been the abiding place of 





* The writer’s grandfather. 


hundred and fifty years. (1673- 
1824.) Into the stirring scenes of 
the members of the family for one 
its early life, their forbears have 
written the impress of sterling char- 
acter. Within its historic confines, 
they cast life’s burdens down and 
sank to rest in dreamless sleep. To- 
ward this cradle commonwealth, so 
rich in ancestral associations, fondly 
does the heart pulsate with sen- 
timents of “back home.” 


The old state is peopled by the 
purest Anglo-Saxon citizenship, prac- 
tically all descendants of the sturdy 
pioneers of the golden years of yes- 
terday. She is nature’s masterpiece, 
where beauty charms and bids one 
linger ; wonderful in her scenic glory, 
where White Mountain peaks tower 
into the chill upper reaches of a 
sapphire sky, to catch the first kiss 
of the morning sunlight; where tall 
trees lean to each other in friendly 
embrace; where myriad _ crystal 
lakes mirror the crag, the hemlock 
and the pine; where picturesque 
mountain streams rush o’er moun- 
tain rapids to break in foam upon the 
rocks, then glide away through fer- 
tile vales and undulating plains to 
mingle with the sea. 


“As the fingers of the sunbeam 
Lift the drapery of night, 
Soundlessly its forms are shaping 
’Neath the touches of the light, 
And with eloquence unuttered 
Speak they to the listening heart, 
As the traveler softly enters 
Nature’s gallery of art.” 
Hagamen. 
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Memorial Day 


By CLYDE ROBE MEREDITH 


There comes a day into my mind, 
Out from the long ago— 

The brightest, fairest, happiest day 
That I shall ever know. 

A gentle shower had passed at dawn 
And purified the air, 

And washed each dainty woodland flower 
And made it still more fair. 

The sun arose and kissed the dew 
From each fair, upturned face. 

The zephyrs lingered as if loath 
To leave the lovely place. 

With gladsome steps, a maiden, sweet, 
Came to this fairy scene, 

With parted lips and glowing eyes, 
And knelt down on the green. 

“Dear flowers, I need you all,” she said, 
To deck a hero’s grave; ( 

As bright and innocent as yours, | 
Dear flowers, the life he gave. | 

“He died our country to redeem 
From out the foeman’s hand. 

His true heart’s blood, he gave it all 
To save, once more, our land.” 

And then she took each forest gem 
With touch of reverent love, 

And ivy, green, and fashioned, thence, 
The figure of a dove. 

She laid the peaceful emblem, then, 
Upon her hero’s grave, 

And asked the Holy Prince of Peace 
To bless the flowers she gave. 

I have forgotten all save this: 
That hero’s quiet grave, 

The perfect morning, and the flowers 
That loving maiden gave. 
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The McClary Family of Epsom 


COMPILED BY GILBERT H. KNOWLES 





Leaving the heroic life of Major 
Andrew McClary, sketched in a pre- 
vious issue of this magazine, let us 
go back to Esquire John, who came 
to Epsom with his brother in 1738. 
Tradition has it that John McClary 
was born in Ireland and at the age of 
seven came to America with his 
parents. Major Andrew was born in 
Londonderry before the family mov- 
ed to Epsom. 


Esq. John was a typical Scotch- 
man, methodical, level-headed, 
shrewd, and thrifty. He was for 
over forty years a leading citizen and 
office holder in his town. He repre- 
sented Epsom, Allenstown, and Chi- 
chester at the annual meetings held 
in Exeter, and he was a conspicuous 
member of the first Convention held 
for the purpose of organizing a Co- 
lonial government. He was a leader 
in establishing the State Govern- 
ment, and took an active part in 
State affairs for twenty years. John 
McClary served in the Council, and 
was several times a member of the 
State Senate, of which body he was 
once the President. 


Esq. John had married an Irish 
girl from Nottingham. They had 
several children one of whom, 
Michael, had a remarkable career, 
not rivaled even by that of his uncle, 
the Major. In 1741 Esq. John, with 
the help of his parents, erected the 
McClary mansion. He lived within 
its walls for sixty years and his son, 
Gen. Michael McClary, made it his 


home for 72 years. Esq. John lived 
to be 81 years of age. 


GENERAL MICHAEL McCLARY 

Michael, son of Esq. John, was 
born in Epsom in 1753. As a youth 
he was smart and active and received 
a good education for those times. 
At the breaking out of the Revolu- 
tion, when twenty-three years of 
age, he joined the army and was ap- 
pointed an Ensign in Stark’s Reg- 
iment. “He served four years in the 
army, taking part in some of the 
most decisive engagements of the 
war and suffered with his men, some 
of the severest privations and 
fatigues.” 

On returning from the army, Mr. 
McClary at once took a prominent 
position in social and political life, 
which he held for half a century. He 
took part, as did his father, in the or- 
ganization of the State Government, 
and being well versed in military af- 
fairs, and of good executive ability, 
he was appointed Adjutant General 
for the State of New Hampshire. He 
organized that department and held 
the office twenty-one consecutive 
years. In 1796 he was elected Sen- 
ator, and was a member of that body 
seven years. Such was his popular- 
ity that the votes in Epsom were 
unanimously in his favor, and nearly 
so in the adjoining towns. He was 
U. §S. Marshal for a long time, 
which, during the last war with Eng- 
land, with a large amount of pri- 
vateering prosecuted at Portsmouth, 
was a very responsible office. Gen. 
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McClary was tendered the nomina- 
tion as candidate for Governor, but 
this he declined to accept. 

“Though well known throughout 
the State and respected by leading 
citizens everywhere, his popularity, 
power and influence in his native 
town was most remarkable. He 
seemed to control the affairs of Ep- 
som with almost universal consent.” 
He was kept almost constantly in 
office for over fifty years, and was 
decidedly the most influential man 
who ever lived in town. An old Fed- 
eralist once said: “If I had a family 
of children who would obey me as 
well as the people of Epsom do Gen. 
McClary, I should be a happy man.” 

“Though once a Federalist, Gen. 
McClary cast his lot with the Dem- 
ocratic party and carried the town 
with him almost unanimously; one 
year only a single Federal vote was 
thrown.” 

“Gen. McClary also did much bus- 
iness as justice of the peace and 
Probate Judge. Most of the court 
business for this vicinity was done 
at Epsom, and most cases of litiga- 
tion were brought before the Gen- 
eral for trial.” 

At the close of the Revolutionary 
war nearly all of the leading Amer- 
ican and French commissioned offi- 
cers, including both Washington and 
LaFayette, combined to form the 
Society of Cincinnati. The purpose 
was to cement the friendship and to 
perpetuate the memories incident to 
the war. Each officer was entitled to 
but one successor. Gen. McClary 
took part in organizing the N. H. 
Branch of this Society and was its 
Treasurer for twenty-five years. 
“This honorable body of Revolution- 
ary officers met annually on the 


Fourth of July.” Three or four of 
the annual meetings were held at 
the home of Gen. McClary, and prob- 
ably called together more noted men 
than ever assembled on any other 
occasion in the Suncook Valley. Like 
many of the other officers of the Rev- 
olution, Gen. McClary was a zealous 
Mason. While in the army he had 
met in secret conclave such men as 
Washington, Lafayette and Sullivan. 

“Gen. McClary was tall, command- 
ing, well proportioned, and pre- 
possessing. He made a fine appear- 
ance as a military officer, either on 
foot or in the saddle. He was re- 
markably affable and engaging in 
his manners, interesting in conver- 
sation, graceful in his movements, 
convivial in his habits, generous, 
hospitable and public spirited. His 
position, means, and hospitality ren- 
dered him exceedingly popular. It 
is hinted that he was fond of power 
and in the face of opposition some- 
times displayed certain traits not re- 
corded among the Christian graces. 
His acquaintance and correspondence 
was remarkably extensive, embrac- 
ing many of the most distinguished 
men of the country.” 

In 1779 the General married the 
daughter of Dr. Dearborn of North 
Hampton. Miss Dearborn was an in- 
teresting, intelligent, and accom- 
plished lady and the marriage was a 
happy one. “They entertained com- 
pany with style and grace, and 
around their festive board have been 
many happy meetings of the prom- 
inent men of the times.” They had 
five children. 

“The oldest son, John, was of 
great personal beauty and accom- 
plishments. He was Representative, 
State Senator and was early appoint- 
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ed to a clerkship at Washington. He 
was killed by a falling building when 
but thirty-six years old.” The sec- 
ond son, Andrew, had a roving dis- 
position. He married in 1813 at 
Concord, N. H. Shortly afterward 
he sailed for Calcutta and was lost 
at sea. Gen. McClary and his wife 
both lived to a good old age. The 











HON. CHARLES M. STEELE 








sad fate of their sons fell with 
crushing and disastrous effect upon 
the parents during the last years of 
their lives. The General died in 1825 
and was buried with his ancestors in 
the old cemetery at Epsom. 

Gen. McClary had three daughters. 
The oldest, Nancy Dearborn, married 
Samuel Lord of Portsmouth. Mary, 
the youngest, married Robert Par- 
ker and settled in Fitzwilliam. The 
second daughter, Elizabeth Harvey, 
married Johathan Steele, a lawyer, 


who came from Peterboro and settled 
with his wife at the McClary home- 
stead. Lawyer Steele was the grand- 
father of Hon. Charles M. Steele 
who at this time represents Epsom 
in the General Court. Mr. Steele, 
like his borbears, is a man of keen 
mental ability and has rendered val- 
uable service to his town and State. 

The McClary mansion is one of 
the finest old landmarks still extant 
in New Hampshire. Within its walls 
were concocted many of the schemes 
influencing the early history of the 
state. The Manchester Union in its 
issue of May 13th, 1892 printed the 
following: 


“The venerable mansion has a 
history more genuinely interesting 
than often attaches to buildings of 
even legendary fame. In it great 
men have been born and lived; in its 
dining hall famous men have sat at 
the board; in its chambers distin- 
guished statesmen, jurors and heroes 
have slept; before the wide fireplace 
in the reception room have gathered 
the wit and beauty of a time when 
men were strong and women fair 
and wine was red. No wonder that 
the echoes of long lost and forgotten 
music are said to return at night 
when darkness and silence reign. 
Alone in the great guest chamber, 
one might fancy he had for com- 
panions the shades of Daniel Web- 
ster, Jeremiah Mason, General Sul- 
livan and other distinguished men 
who have in other days slept within 
its walls.” 


The mansion is now the property 
of Mrs. Helen Barstow, another di- 
rect descendant of Gen. Michael Mc- 
Clary 
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A New Hampshire Doctor in the 


Tennessee Mountains 
BY AN OCCASIONAL CONTRIBUTOR 


4 





Dr. Hoyt-Stevens was the first 
Concord born woman to locate in 
New Hampshire as a physician. She 
was married to George Washington 
Stevens, June, 1907. He passed 
away in April, 1916, after nine happy 
years that they had enjoyed to- 
gether. During the great war she 
offered her services across seas, but, 
being past age limit, was not accept- 
ed. In May 1917 she accepted an in- 
vitation from a former college class- 
mate, Lillian Wycloff Johnson Ph. D., 
to visit and to help in her work 
among the mountain whites at Mont- 
eagle, Tenn. At first she answered 
some calls to the sick, and accom- 
panied Dr. Johnson and government 
workers who were sent there to in- 
struct the people on “Conservation.” 
She supplemented their lectures in 
the school houses, on the mountain 
and in the valley, by Personal and 
Home Hygiene talks. 

Early in July she was discovered 
by a summer Hotel Manager away 
up in Bersheba, the Charles Egbert 
Craddock section of the Cumberland 
Mountains, twelve miles from any 
railroad or any physician. 


The usual season’s guests from 
Nashville and Memphis had not be- 
gun to come, because most of the 
families had children and were 
awaiting the manager’s announce- 
ment of a Hotel Physician. Dr. 
Hoyt-Stevens was urged to fill the 
position; since there were two phy- 
sicians at Monteagle and none at 


Bersheba she decided to act for the 
latter, hotel guests, cottagers, and 
the mountain whites, who could get 
to her office at the hotel, or could 
send some sort of a conveyance for 
distant calls. 


One hot day in her second week 
of duty, there came to the hotel, a 
report that down in the Valley, way 
up in the Gulch, far away from any 
neighbors, there was a family in 
dire distress—three adults in bed, 
and one of them dying. Three phy- 
sicians, twelve miles distant, in dif- 
ferent directions, had been phoned 
to come and had refused. 


Dr. Stevens offered to give her 
services if any one could be found to 
get her there. The manager and the 
guests, who knew the country, said 
“Impossible! for a woman from the 
North, unused to the bridle and the 
mountain trail,” and it was said that 
no wagon could stand the strain of 
the mountain road roughness; that 
it was three miles farther round 
than the trail,.and it could. not be 
done in an afternoon. Nevertheless 
the man who had brought the report 
to the hotel, and evidently knew the 
sick family and what he was talking 
about, succeeded in finding a man, 
just out from jail,-who consented to 
sacrifice his wagon, his horse -and 
his own time for five dollars. One 
of the guests offered to meet that 
charge, and later paid for a new 
wheel to his wagon besides. The 
doctor and the man started soon aft- 
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er the noon meal, but alas too late 
for the trip as it should have been 
made. Two break-downs on the 
mountain required delay for wiring 
up the wagon shafts, one after the 
other, in order to proceed. 


Once in the valley three-fourths 
of an hour further delay was neces- 
sary at a blacksmith’s shop; during 
that wait the neighbors from all 
about gathered and finding them- 
selves blessed by the presence of a 
physician a real clinic was held and 
medicine cases considerably dimin- 
ished as to contents. On leaving the 
blacksmith they started for “the 
end of nowhere” never found before 
this day. Their course lay over miles 
of loose cobble stones, the dry bed of 
a narrow river. In the valley at 5 
p. m., the sun was rapidly declining 
and the doctor knew there were 
miles yet ahead; she remarked to the 
driver “It looks as though we shall 
be obliged to remain the night 
through for we can never drive back 
over these roads after dark; there is 
no moon tonight.” The man’s reply 
indicated that under no circum- 
stances did he propose remaining 
through the night. Later two ford- 
ings of a stream, where cobble stones 
were the size of men’s heads and 
water up to the wheel hubs were 
made. Dr. Stevens began to feel des- 
perate, and said emphatically “Well 
if we are to return tonight we must 
make the re-crossings of this stream 
before dark.” Within sight of the 
shack they were met by two boys 
who requested that their driving up 
to the house should be as noiseless 
as possible because a sister in the 
house was dying. When the driver 
halted beside the door rock, which 
Served as a rocky door step, the doc- 


tor sprang on to the veranda and in 
to the house, without ceremony. She 
looked at the three adults in one 
room, each in a bed alone (at night 
others in the family would sleep be- 
side them). She placed her them- 
ometer with one, and began pulse 
taking and the asking of questions. 
She found that each was in some 
stage of malarial typhoid; the girl 
reported as dying, was passing her 
crisis and conditions did not look 
favorable to her living through it, 
but she did. The other young wo- 
man had the bright, circumscribed 
rose spots on each cheek, bespeaking 
pneumonia with her typhoid. The 
mother, for several years “bed rid- 
den” from her condition of age—the 
menapause—had also malarial ty- 
phoid. Two smaller children, who 
were up and about, were also in need 
of medical care; one with sore throat 
and enormous tonsils, the other with 
strumous glands in the neck, ete. A 
married sister, doing cooking for the 
family, was of very bad color and had 
swollen legs. The doctor counted out 
tablets and set the driver at work 
also because there were 30 tablets 
needed for each of the six patients, 
making 180 in all—told him to keep 
his eyes open on everything about 
to tell her on their way back, and to 
find out what he could as to the 
source of their drinking water; this 
he did while she was busy instruct- 
ing the father and husband, the only 
one to act as nurse. She made a 
creolin solution and with whisk 
broom demonstrated house disinfec- 
tion; gave directions for chloride of 
lime and burial of dejections, which 
heretofore had been thrown prom- 
iscously about the grounds, explain- 
ed disinfection of the udder before 
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milking, etc. The cows grazing peace- 
fully about the grounds, came and 
gazed questionly with her friendly 
eyes in at a door of the bed chamber, 
and stood there while the directions 
were being given. These mountain 
homes consist of only one room and 
a “lean-to” for a kitchen, they have 
not so much as the primitive pole 
for localizing their out accommoda- 
tion. This shack had three doors, 
but no windows to their room. 

Dr. Stevens says, in recalling this 
experience that she never thought 
and acted so rapidly in a limited time 
before in her life; diagnosis and in- 
structions were certainly “snap 
shot.” The husband proved a good 
nurse for he had nearly lost his own 
life three years before in a relapse 
of typhoid from eating, before he 
should have; so with experience be- 
hind him he was truly guarded 
(when the patients clamored for 
solid eats,) against their getting 
food other than the liquids prescrib- 
ed. The man walked five miles up 
the mountain every other day to 
make his report to Dr. Stevens and 
reecive his instruction by which he 
pulled each of the typhoids through. 
The younger sick children alternated 
coming up the mountain with their 
father for office treatment, and were 
much benefited. The mother after 
two years confinement to the bed 
was gotten on to her feet and began 
a more normal life. 


The guests in the hotel paid for 
all medicines which the doctor did 
not give them from her own supply. 
They bought cloth and made gar- 
ments for various members of the 
family, and succeeded in getting the 
family on to the mountain top to live, 
where others of their kind were liv- 


ing the year round; they found the 
man work in the coal mines and the 
girls service among the cottagers, 
and all this by the end of September. 


The Doctor’s Return Up The Moun- 
tain 

They left “the house in the gulf” 
shortly before or about dusk, made 
the two fordings of the stream while 
they could yet see but shortly after 
the second fording the wagon ran 
against a rock and crash! down went 
the wagon, every spoke in the for- 
ward wheel on her side was “broken 
to smitherines” and the doctor was 
lunged out into the bushes, her clos- 
ed umbrella in hand, shooting like an 
arrow ahead of her. She was up in a 
flash, on her feet assuring the driver 
that she was unhurt, and directing 
that he should unhitch and go on 
with the horse, leaving the wagon. 
The wagon was left, and night closed 
in on them at once with pitchy dark- 
ness. 

The driver knew that two miles 
farther on there was a shack and a 
phone, where one of the native au- 
thorities of the country lived—Chief 
of Police for that district. 

The doctor led the way over cob- 
ble stones of the dry river bed, lung- 
ing this way and that, in her hasty 
strides to avoid holding her feet long 
on a poisonous snake should she hap- 
pen to step on one; it was only her 
second week in the high mountains 
and she hadn’t learned the habits of 
snakes as to night wanderings, but 
she had heard that copper heads and 
rattle snakes were very numerous 
and very poisonous. 

The only method for keeping to 
the path was to look up at the sky 
line between the tree tops. Strange 
to say that, although many times 
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threatened, her footing was not once 
really lost as her feet hastily struck 
and often turned upon the cobble 
stones, the while that her face was 
turned skyward. Having covered 
the two miles stretch of river bed 
road and located the shack by a light 
in the side window, though unable 
to see a way to it from the road, they 
stood still and “hoo-hoed.” In re- 
sponse to the voice outside calling, 
the owner opened his door, letting a 
stream of light over the path to the 
house on the hillside. The pedes- 
trians were invited in and given 
audience; the driver stated their pre- 
dicament ; the two men went outside 
and took council together leaving the 
doctor alone to count beds by the 
light of a kerosene lamp; there were 
two double ones, with snow white 
spreads and this was their only room 
excepting the “lean-to” which served 
as a kitchen. The absence of women 
in the home was later accounted for 
by the host, saying that they had 
gone up to the Centre to attend re- 
vival meetings that were being held 
there. While without, the men had 
exchanged harness for saddle and 
returning to the doctor informed her 
that the only way for reaching the 
mountain top that night was over 
the mountain trail; so the great 
white farm horse, “Dan,” was led to 
a fence, a chair placed beside it, and 
the doctor assisted to mount astride 
the clumsy steed and away up the 
mountain side they started, the driv- 
er ahead as guide, carrying the bor- 
rowed lantern, the two medical bags 
and his loaded handled whip. “Dan” 
and the doctor followed up the roof 
pitch ascent, she practically “belly 
bump,” as the children say in sled 
coasting, on the horses neck, cling- 


ing ferociously to it. 

Eventually at a turn in the trail 
the guide came to a stand still; the 
doctor asked if he had lost the way? 
he replied “‘no” “but he had been told 
that about at this turn a big boulder 
had recently fallen across the main 
path and he was trying to determine 
whether this was or was not the cor- 
rect turn for beginning the detour. 
He decided that it was and proceed- 
ed, replying to the question “‘Are you 
sure you are right?” with an em- 
phatic “yes.” The way led along 
precipitous edges and was crossed 
by fallen tree trunks of size. After 
a fifteen or twenty minute climb, the 
guide stopped short exclaiming “no 
this is not the right way we shall 
have to go back!” “Go back!” the 
doctor exclaimed. “How can I?” A 
panoramic picture floated before her 
imaginative vision—stranded for all 
night in the mountain forest, mid 
serpents and perhaps wild animals. 
Should she dismount to descend on 
foot to the path where they had left 
the direct trail? Once off the horse, 
he stood so high, she knew that she 
could not mount again there in the 
forest without aid of fence or chair. 
A jail bird was her guide; she con- 
cluded to hang to the saddle, gave 
him her bridle lines and told him to 
lead the horse. This he did very 
carefully while she clutched with 
frantic grasp the front and the rear 
part of the saddle, straightening her 
body and throwing it backward. 

The proper path was eventually 
recovered; the boulder circumnavi- 
gated, and mountain top gained; 
even then there was another mile to 
travel before reaching the hotel. As 
they emerged from the forest and 
the doctor was toid that they had 
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gained the main road she sang in 
her heart over and over again 
“Praise God from whom all blessings 
flow !” 


The first person they met on the 
road was a black man with a lan- 
tern who proved to be Edward, the 
doctor’s table boy in the dining 
room, who hailed them joyfully, an- 
nouncing that he had left the doc- 
tor’s dinner in the hot oven for her 
and that some one would be there to 
serve it—welcome news! As they 
came in sight of the lights and heard 
the dance music at the hotel, she 
felt in spirit for dancing herself, but 
stiffness of legs from sitting in the 
saddle so long, say nothing of the 
bruised knee occasioned by the 
plunge from wagon on to rocks, 


might have temporarially crippled 
her had she tried. The hotel man- 
ager and the friend who had proph- 
esied that “the trip would kill her 
were in waiting on the veranda, as 
the equestrian drove up to its high- 
est end. They assisted her to dis- 
mount and as soon as she had con- 
trol of her legs she was escorted to 
the dining room, where a deliciously 
appetising Southern dinner was in 
waiting for her. 

The next day Dr. Hoyt-Stevens 
was pronounced by the guest who 
knew the country best as a “good 
sport” all the more so, not being a 
horse woman of the Southland. She 
graciously accepted the compliment 
but did not confess her 57 years 
and apparently no one guessed them. 





On Heaven’s Sea 
BY EUGENIE du MAURIER MEREDITH 


O, mystical sea, your murmuring waves 
Lap daily our mortal strand; 

On peaceful billows you bear away 
Our souls to a fairer land. 


We sail like boats on the turning tide, 
Farther and farther from sight, 

To heaven’s fair shore before the stroke 
Of the dark descending night. 


On, on, we sail enchanted sea! 
Glad ships you bear afar 

Away from the haunts of loneliness 
That human frailties mar. 


Baltimore, Md. 
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The Coming of the Child 


BY MAUDE GORDON ROBY 





Once upon a time, two Angels, as 
they were scattering sunshine on the 
Earth far beneath them, saw a white 
house by the side of the road. 

“What a dear house!” “Let us 
look in through the window,” cried 
the tall angel to her companion. 

So they flew down and looked in. 
Immediately they began to be sor- 
rowful, for there were no children in 
the house and it was very, very still. 

For as everyone knows a house 
without children is as empty and for- 
lorn as a garden without flowers. 
And the angels said among them- 
selves: “This will never do, there 
must be a child here.” 

Then they flew back to the 
Heavenly Mansion and called to the 
radiant angel, who met them: 

“We have seen a white house by 
the side of the road, away down on 
the Earth today, and there are no 
children in it! Mother-Angel, can 
we carry one of our beautiful babies 
for a gift this very night down on a 
moon-beam? May we? 

The angel thus addressed, smiled 
in the wonderful way that mothers 
have, and the radiance was so bril- 
liant a baby in a cradle nearby reach- 
ed out her hands to the warmth. 
Noticing this she lifted her tenderly 
and held her on her breast, looking 
long into her face—then she said 
solemnly : 

“Little One, the blue of the sky is 
in your eyes. Keep them pure as 
they are today. The gold of the sun- 
shine plays in your hair. The blush 


of the rose hides in your cheek, and 
your heart oh, your heart, my child 
shall ever be as loyal and as true as 
my own. Go, Little One, and carry 
Love and Happiness to the Man and 
Woman, who live in the house by the 
side of the road!” 

With that she kissed her and 
placed her in the arms of the tall 
angel, who had asked for the mis- 
sion. Then she bade them hasten 
away. 

“Carry her with love,” admonished 
the angel,” and give her not only in- 
to the heart of the mother, but to 
the heart of the father as well. Tell 
him to guard her carefully, for she 
is a gift from God.” 

“And when her work is accom- 
plished, we shall return and demand 
her again. She has a great work to 
do, for she goes to express God in 
the world.” 

“We shall continue to watch over 
her, even as it has been foretold by 
the ancient prophets, who said: 
“Their angels do always behold the 
face of their Father, which is in 
Heaven,” for her name shall be call- 
ed “Joy”. And. it was so” 

They bowed their heads and sang 
all of the way as they flew down, 
down, down along the golden moon- 
beam that led to the house by the 
side of the road. 


“Hullo!” called the man, when he 
heard a strange fluttering sound, like 
wings outside his door. “Hullo!” 
who is here tonight?” 


“It is the angels!” “Let us in, 











for we are bringing a gift to you and 
the woman in the house by the side 
of the road. 

“Come in!” eagerly requested the 
man. “Come in, come in!” So they 
flew in as he opened the door. And 
although it was cool, the man left 
it standing wide open. Somehow he 
feared to close it! 

“Won’t you be seated?” and he 
pulled out two chairs from the wall. 

“Oh, no!” We cannot remain in 
any house, you know. Tell us please, 
where to lay your gift.” And as they 
said this, they turned to the woman, 
who sat beside the man. Now the 
woman had been listening intently 
to all that the angels had said. 

As she gazed up into their faces, 
they saw the great Mother-Love 
shining in her eyes; and they knew 
the child would be safe in her care. 

“Oh, isn’t she a darling one to be a 
Mother ?” carolled the angels. “Sure- 
ly we made no mistake in bringing 
our baby to the house by the side of 
the road.” 

And they laid the child in the arms 
of the waiting mother who bowed 
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her head in thanksgiving as she re- 
ceived the gift. The man bowed his 
head also. And when they ‘lifted 
their faces, behold they were alone, 
for the angels had vanished from 
their sight, and only a golden moon- 
beam lay on the floor, where the 
angels had been standing. 

The man arose as one who 
awakens from a dream, yet looking 
around he saw of a truth he was 
wide awake. 

“The night air is cold for the 
child!” the woman shyly smiled into 
his face. 

The man bent down and kissed her 
reverently on her forehead, gazing 
wonderingly at the tiny form that 
seemed so much at home upon her 
heart. 

“The night air is cold for the 
child!” softly repeated the woman. 

The man hastened to the door. 
Looking up at the stars he beheld a 
path of glory that crossed the 
Heavens and coming to Earth led 
over HIS THRESHOLD—EVEN TO 
THE CHILD! 

He bolted the door for the night! 
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An Eminent Son of New Hampshire 





One of Sullivan County’s most 
eminent natives, and New Hamp- 
shire’s worthiest sons, who had 
stood in the front rank in the dental 
profession in New England for near- 
ly half a century, departed this life 
after a long illness, at his home, 102 
Touro St., Newport, R. I., on Sunday, 





and Lydia Lucretia (Hunt) Brackett. 
His father was a farmer, but well 
educated and a man of more than 
ordinary intelligence, while his 
mother was a wmoan of strong men- 
tal endowment. Their home was in 
the southwestern part of the town, in 
what was known as the “Dodge Hol- 


CHARLES A. BRACKETT, D. M. D. 


March 20, in the person of Dr. 
Charles A. Brackett. 

The distinguished professional 
career of Dr. Brackett renders ap- 
propriate something more than a 
mere formal notice of his departure. 
He was born in Lempster, N. H., 
January 2, 1850, the son of Joseph 





low” district, and there he attended 
the district school in summer and 
winter, until he was ten years of 
age, when the family removed to the 
Derry Hill district in the town of Ac- 
worth. It may properly be noted 
that two other eminent dentists 
were born and reared in the same 
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district in Lempster—Dr. Ozias M. 
George, late of Bellows Falls, Vt., 
and Dr. Levi W. Taylor of Hartford, 
Conn. 

After the removal to Acworth he 
attended the district school there, 
and various terms of select school, 
at South Acworth and elsewhere. 
Of a delicate physical constitution 
and afflicted with lameness from 
childhood, he was unfitted for farm 
work or any form of hard manual 
labor; and, early in life, decided to 
engage in the dental profession, and 
in 1870 he commenced the study of 
the same in the office of Dr. Taylor 
(then at Holyoke, Mass.,) sub- 
sequently completing the course of 
study in the Dental Department of 
Harvard University, graduating, D. 
M. D., in 1878. 

Immediately after graduating he 
located in practice in Newport, R. L., 
where he continued with much suc- 
cess through life, his practice being 
largely with the wealthy and aristo- 
cratic residents of that popular re- 
sort. Meanwhile he held connection 
with the Harvard Dental faculty for 
half a century. Commencing as In- 
structor in Dental Therapeutics in 
1874, he held that position till 1886; 
was Assistant Professor from 1880 
to 1883; Professor of Dental Path- 
ology and Therapeutics from 1883 to 
1890, and Professor of Dental Path- 
ology from 1890 to 1923, when he re- 
tired as Professor Emeritus. His in- 
terest in the institution was deep 
and abiding, and was manifested not 
merely by continued service, but by 
liberal contribution toward the es- 
tablishment of the new dental lab- 
oratory in connection therewith. 

Dr. Brackett was for ten years. 
chairman of the Rhode Island Board 


of Registration in Dentistry; was a 
delegate to the International Med- 
ical Congress, in London, in 1881; to 
the Ninth International Medical Con- 
gress, in Washington, in 1887, and 
the World’s Columbian Dental Con- 
gress, in Chicago, in 1893. 

Aside from his professional work, 
Dr. Brackett was actively interested 
in the public and business affairs of 
the city of his residence. He was a 
member of the corporation of the 
Newport hospital, trustee of the 
People’s Free Public Library; direct- 
or and Vice President of the Acquid- 
neck National Bank, of the Newport 
and Fall River Street Railway Co., 
and a director of the Newport Trust 
Co. He was also Chairman of the 
Committee, which drafted the new 
city charter of Newport, and a mem- 
ber of the City Council serving under 
said charter. 


He was a member and Ex-Pres- 
ident of the American Academy of 
Dental Science, and of the First Dis- 
trict Dental Society of New York; 
also a member of the Massachusetts 
and New Hampshire Dental So- 
cieties ; and of the Harvard Clubs of 
Rhode Island and Boston. In pol- 
itics he was a Republican and in re- 
ligion a Unitarian. 


On February 3, 1886, Dr. Brack- 
ett was united in marriage with Miss 
Mary Irish Spencer of Newport, who 
survives. 


Through a long and lucrative prac- 
tice, and judicious investment, Dr. 
Brackett accumulated a substantial 
fortune, and by the terms of his will 
left a large sum to Harvard Univer- 
sity, for the promotion of Dental Re- 
search, as well as handsome amounts 
to other worthy institutions, aside 
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from generous. benefactions to 
friends and servants. 

Dr. Brackett was a loyal son of the 
old Granite State,andhis visits to the 
scenes of his childhood and youth, 
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in “Old Home Week,” in years past, 
brought pleasure and enjoyment to 
his many friends, no less than to 
himself. 





New Hampshire Necrology 





WALTER M. PARKER 


Born in Manchester, July 18, 
1850; died there March 25, 1927. 

He was the son of Nathan and 
Charlotte (Riddle) Parker, his fath- 
er being the president of the Man- 
chester National Bank, which he was 
instrumental in founding. After 
graduating at Dartmouth College in 
1871, he entered the bank, and there 
continued through life, himself be- 
coming president in 1894. He was 
a successful financier, and achieved 
the distinction of being the largest 
individual tax payer in Manchester. 
He was a director in many corpora- 
tions and prominent in Masonry. He 
was a Republican in politics, but not 
an office seeker, thouglh he served 
one term in the Legislature, and was 
a delegate in the Conventidn that 
nominated Hughes for president. 


JOHN HERBERT 


Born in Wentworth, N. H., Nov. 8, 
1849; died in Winchester, Mass., 
March 27, 1927. 

He was the son of Samuel and 
Lydia M. (Darling) Herbert, his 
father being a prominent lawyer in 
Rumney, N. H., for many years. He 
graduated from Dartmouth College 
In 1871; was principal of Appleton 
Academy at. New Ipswich for three 
years; later studied law with his 
father, was admitted to the bar in 


1875, and commenced practice in 
Boston, at first as a partner with the 
late Hon. Bainbridge Wadleigh, U. 
S. Senator from N. H., and later 
alone, continuing till death. In pol- 
itics he was a Republican till 1912, 
when he became a Progressive and 
was the candidate of that party for 
Congress in the 9th Mass. District, 
his home being then in Somerville. 
He had been President of the Appa- 
lachain Mountain Club, the Congre- 
gational Club of Boston, the Munici- 
pal lawyer of Somerville, and was 
connected with many other organiza- 
tions. He leaves a widow and two 
sons. 


JOHN W. PLUMMER 


Born in Hebron, N. H., September 
1, 1871; died at the Deaconess Hos- 
pital in Boston, April 27, 1927. 

He was the son of Philip and Eliza 
J. (Ferris) Plummer, and was edu- 
cated in the public schools of Con- 
cord, where he was engaged for some 
vears in mercantile business. He was 
a Republican in politics, and had 
served as a member and president of 
the old Common Council in Concord. 
In 1891 he was appointed Deputy 
State Treasurer. In 1915 he was 
elected State Treasurer, which office 
he held till 1923. Of late he had 
been connected with the Merrill Old- 
ham Investment Co., of Boston. He 
was a Knight Templar Mason and a 
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Christian Scientist. On January 22, 
1895, he married Etta F. Sleeper, 
who survives, with a daughter. 


FRANK M. BECKFORD 


Born in Salem, N. H., October 11, 
1851; died in Laconia, April 25, 1927. 

Judge Beckford was educated at 
Tilton and New Hampton. After 
leaving school he was engaged in 
mercantile pursuits, for a time, in 
Haverhill and Boston, Mass. Later 
he was a manufacturer of woolen 
goods in Bristol, where he also en- 
tered upon the study of law, which 
he continued in Laconia, after re- 
moving there in 1884. He studied 
in the office of the late Col. 
Thomas J. Whipple, whose part- 


ner he became after his admis- 
sion to the bar, continuing practice 
alone, after Col. Whipple’s death. He 
was an ardent Republican and active 
party worker, served two terms as 
Solicitor for Belknap County, and 
was Judge of the Laconia Municipal 


Court from 1892 to 1895. He was a 
member of the I. O. O. F., and spec- 
ially prominent in the Knights of 
Pythias. He leaves a widow and one 
son, Mr. Henry L. Beckford, of Bos- 
ton. 


DR. EDWARD S8. SULLIVAN 


Edward Scanlan Sullivan, M. D., 
born in Concord, January 25, 1892; 
died in that city, April 9, 1927. 

He was the eldest son of Dr. and 
Mrs. D. E. Sullivan, and was educat- 
ed in the public schools, at Phillips 
Exeter Academy and Harvard Uni- 
versity, graduating from the latter, 
A. B., in 1914. He then pursued the 
study of Medicine, graduating from 
the Harvard Medical School in 1918. 
Following his graduation he was on 
duty in the Boston City Hospital, 
and was a member of the Enlisted 
Medical Reserves in the World War. 

For some years past he had been 
established in Concord in the prac- 
tice of his profession, and had al- 
ready won a high reputation for suc- 
cess and devotion. He was a mem- 


ber of the American Legion, the New 
England Alumni Association, the 
Harvard Club of Boston, the N. H. 
and American Medical Associations, 
and the Wonolancet Club of Concord. 

He is survived by his wife, who 
was Miss Jessica Brown of Boston; 
his parents, one brother, Paul M. 
Sullivan of Concord, three uncles, 
Daniel W., Eugene and Thomas F. 
Sullivan, and an aunt, Elizabeth Sul- 
livan, all of Concord. 


CYRUS E. ROBINSON 


Born at East Concord, June 5, 
1865; died there, April 16, 1927. 

He was the son of Cyrus and Mary 
Frances (Eastman) Robinson, was 
reared and educated in Concord, and 
succeeded his father as manager of 
the Samuel Eastman Company, man- 
ufacturer of fire department supplies. 
He was prominent in local politics as 
a Democrat, and had been three 
times elected from his ward to the 
House of Representatives, being a 
member of the Legislature of 1927. 

He was a Mason and Odd Fellow, 
a member of the N. H. Historical 
Society, and of the International 
Fire Chiefs Association, having long 
been connected with the Old Fort 
Engine Co. No. 2, of East Concord. 

His wife, who was the daughter 
of the late Rev. Anthony C. Hardy, 
survives, with one son, George E. 
Robinson of East Concord, one 
grandson and one granddaughter; 
also three sisters and a brother. 


REV. FRANK W. WHIPPEN 


Born in Lynn, Mass., June 20, 
1856; died at Kingston, N. H., April 
26, 1927. 

Mr. Whippen graduated from Tufts 
College in 1878, and from its divinity 
school in 1881. He held pastorates 
in the Universalist Churches at Put- 
ney, Vt., and Scranton, Pa., before 
going to Kingston, where he held the 
pastorate for more than 20 years, 
and was afterwards pastor emeritus. 
He was for six years Superintendent 
of Universalist Churches in New 
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Hampshire, and long a member of 
the Kingston School board, and a 
trustee of the Nichols Memorial Li- 
brary. In politics he was a Republi- 
can and served two terms as Repre- 
sentative from Kingston in the N. H. 
Legislature from 1913 to 1916. He 
was an Odd Fellow and Past.Grand 
of Columbian Lodge, No. 85. 


August 26, 1885, he married Mir- 
anda S. Swan of Shelburne Falls, 
Mass., who survives, with three sons 
and two daughters. 


COL. CLEMENT J. WOODWARD 


Born in Roxbury, September 7, 
1850; died in Keene, May 8, 1927. 


He was the son of Josiah N, and 
Sarah J. (Newcomb) Woodward. He 
removed with his parents to Keene 
in early life, and entered the employ 
of the New Hampshire Sentinel in 
1869, when 14 years of age, and six 
years later bought an interest in the 


through life. In 1892, when the con- 
cern was incorporated as the Sentinel 
Publishing Co., he became business 
manager, and later became president 
and treasurer. 


Politically he was a Republican, 
and had served in the Keene City 
Council and in both branches of the 
State Legislature. He was a mem- 
ber of the staff of Gov. John McLane, 
with the rank of Colonel. He was 
the first president of the Keene 
Board of Trade, and was a director 
of the Keene National Bank for 25 
years, and for some time president. 
He married first Caroline Frances 
Hirsch of Keene, who died December 
22, 1897. His second wife was Alice 
Isabell Perry of Keene whom he mar- 
ried in 1910 and who died July 9, 
1926. By his first marriage he had 
one son, Paul Jameson, a curator in 
the Brooklyn Institute of Arts and 
Sciences. He was a 32nd degree Ma- 
son, a Shriner and a member of the 


paper with which he continued First Congregational church. 





Offerings 


By HARRY ELMORE HURD 


Were | a ship I would load my hold 

With loot of gleaming Spanish gold, 
Through grape-blue seas my bow would plow 
With helm held true to a starry row; 
Were | a bird I would spin a song 

And bind your heart with a lyric thong; 
Were I the sun I would prophesy 

A gladsome life and a smiling sky; 
Were I the Lord of all the earth 

I would give it to you who gave me birth; 
Instead, I freight my poet-art 

With jewel-love from a thankful heart. 
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The Prize Story Contest 





At the beginning of the year the Granite Monthly announced that it 
would give some small prizes—$15, $10 and $5—for the first, second and 
third best short stories, submitted before May 1, all to be the property of 
the Magazine whether winning a prize or not. 


It may be frankly stated that the publishers had two objects in view in 
making this offer—first, the encouragement of young writers in their ef- 
forts for success; second, the acquisition of a supply of stories for pub- 
lication for which, under existing circumstances, they could not afford to 
pay the customary rates, the Magazine itself enjoying no greater financial 
returns than are sufficient to pay the actual cost of publication. 


Eighteen stories have been submitted, in all, the same by writers from 
eight or ten different states, some, evidently, by writers of more or less ex- 
perience. The same have been submitted for judgment upon their re- 
spective merits, to a gentleman of experience, well known to the literary 
world, both as a writer and a critic—Mr. Francis Dana of Burkehaven, 
who, after careful consideration has made the following awards: 


First prize to Kenneth Andler of Atlanta, Ga., for a story entitled 
“Mother of America.” 


Second prize to Arthur W. Nelson, of Mill Village, N. H., for a story 
entitled “The Wilderness Menace.” 


Third prize to Lily Green, of Piermont, N. H., for a story entitled “The 
Isolated Idea.” This story appeared in the February number of the Gran- 
ite Monthly. 


Half a dozen other stories were characterized by the judge as having 
merit along different lines, so that there was some hesitation on his part 
in awarding the second and third prizes, but, upon full consideration, he 
was led to the decisions rendered. 


“Mother of America,” the first prize story, will appear in the June issue, 
and the second—“The Wilderness Menace”—in a subsequent number. 
Others will appear, one by one, in succeeding issues,-and the readers of 
the magazine can themselves pass upon their respective merits. 


While referring to the subject of stories we take pleasure in announcing 
that we have recently received one, as a contribution, from that now 
eminent writer, Frances Parkinson Keyes, whose first published produc- 
tion appeared in the Granite Monthly, which will be presented to our read- 
ers some time during the year. 
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